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I. OVERVIEW AND INTRODUCTION 

The tes«u.h n=ported here is designed '.o enhance our m.derst«.ding of gemler identi.y, ttiose 
psychosocial aspecu of se,ua1 diffe«n.ia,io.. He focus is upon charges «.d con.inui.ies, in .enns of 
deveiopmen. along U,e adul. life course «.d as reflecive of social change. Per^nal reports of cha„c.ens.ics 
which have heen consider«. indicative of nusculini.y and femininiiy are compared for men and women in .wo 
genera-ions. Respondenis are drawn from a larger study of young adult children (ag«. 21-31, and their parents 
(aged 43-78). All responden.s are Caucasian Americ«,s. living in or around Midwes. Tarkville.- TTe f^miHes 
we« seleced represen. U.e more stable, f.mily^ter«., Witional" segment of contemporary American 
society. TWO relaied smd,es are sumn»ri»d here. Study 1 includes analyses of responses to a sundard measure 
of gender-linKed self ...rihu.ions, Ute PRF-Andro; respondents include 115 triads of mother, fa.her, ^ young 
«lul. child (57 sons and 58 d.ugh.ers). Study II draws upon personal inten iew daU about gender 
concepn^liza-ions. and milizes a coding sys.em developed for Uus research .o iden.ify gender-congruent, 
gender^xpanded. and gender-compromised s.yles of «^Hencing gender. Ute sample f™ this se«»,d «,a>ysis 
includes 105 fathers, .34 mothers, 66 sons, and 67 daughters; comparisons are m«.e between generations, and 
wiOun same-se, paren.-child dy-s, The analyses provide evidence of differences b.«veen gene,..ions wh.ch 
^y he linked .o s«i.l changes or to developme„»l pa..ems, and con.inui.ies which «em .o reflec. 
.nmsmission wi.hin families and die child's movemen. in.o adul. family roles. 
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A. Gender I>e?elopment 

It is no secret that biological sex remains a powerful source of differential socialization and 
experience. Biological dimorphism is reflected in gender, those social and psychological concomitants of sexual 
differentiation. Models attempting to explain the patterns of differentiation observed, across the lifecourse, 
historical periods, cultures, and subculhires, are varied (Huyck, 1989a, 1990). The basic arguments concern the 
relative importance of underlying biogenetic predispositions ("nature") and various kinds of experiences 
("nurture"); the more contemporary models stress the interaction of both, focusing on ways in which individuals 
selectively respond to experiences and even evoke some experiences and avoid others (Loevinger, 1987; Plomin. 
1990). 

Biogenetic models assume that differential structures /esulting from genetic coding carried on 
the 23rd chromosomal pair are implicated in complex expressions of sex-dimorphic behavior. Coding for 
internal and external reproductive structure and function differences, overall body appearance, and some 
immunities are carried on these chromosomes. Evidence from behavioral genetics (Plomin, 1990), which 
examines patterns of transmission of characteristics according to genetic relatedness, suggests that some 
personality dispositions have a genetic component; however, environmental influences are very important in 
shaping the potentials. There is little evidence that specific patterns of gender role beliefs or behavior are 
passed on genetically (Plomin, 1990), even though some of the appetites and inclinations that we associate with 
gender have an inherited component, In any event, this research is not focused on identifying patterns of 
genetic transmission (which requires comparing persons varying in genetic relatedness). Rather, the emphasis 
here is on describing some of the patterns which may be linked to "nurture". 

All cultures (as far as we know) socialize males and females differently, where socialization is 
understood as the lifelong process of shaping an individual's behavioral patterns, values, standards, skills and 
motives to conform to those regarded as desirable in a particular society (Hetherington and Parke, 1975). Males 
are socialized with an emphasis on agency, an orientation based on the "concern for the organism as an 
individual" while women are socialized with an emphasis on communion, the orientation that is "concerned with 
the organism as part of a larger organism" (Bakan. 1966). This study is concerned with a particular dimension 
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of the sociiliiation process, the development of gender lole identity. Gender role, as defined by Block (1984), 

inciudes the constellation of qualities an individual understands to characterize males or females in the culture. 

Two of the major models of socialization would lead us to expect substantial congruence on 
gender within each family, though with different rationales. Social learning theory (Bandura, 1969) assumes that 
individuals learn about appropriate gender behavior through observational learning. The earliest, and most 
influential models are assumed to be those within the family, particularly parents. Learning theory generally 
assumes that early learning is particularly influential, since responses learned early are generalized to subsequent 
similar situations. Psyjhodynamic theory also assumes that gender role learning occurs within the family, 
during the early childhood years; the process involves intense emotional relationships between the child and 
both parents. The child identifies with the same-sex parent, but presumably learns crucial lessons about 
appropriate interaction patterns from the opposite-sex parent (Johnson, 1963). While these models have 
important differences in the importance they place upon various processes, and participants, for the analyses 
presented here they are similar in predicting that we would fmd substantial same-sex congruence in parent-child 
dyads. While most of the research on these models has been done with young children (Block, 1984), the 
influence is presumed to extend into adulthood. 

Social cohort theory (Baltes & Nesselroade, 1972) takes social cognitive learning furlhcj, by a-sserting 
that the geaeiational cohort of an individual will have profound, lasting influence on socialization. This 
perspective emphasizes the influence of the larger social culture upon socialization, asserting that children and 
adolescents, particularly, are influenced by models and realities outside the family, as much as by those within 
it. Images of males and females presented in the media, economic opportunities and need for labor of various 
kinds, wars, the ratio of "marriage age" men to women, and availability of family plamiing may all be crucial 
in shaping gender roles. Each generational cohort is presumed to have experienced somewhat distinctive social 
nonns, particularly in eras of marked social change. The cohort model would predict that generational 
diffeimces in this study would be evident, with young adults showing less evidence of gender-stereotypic 
behaviors than the middle-aged parents; we would expect to see the most differences betv^een mothers and 
daughters. 
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Another form of life span developmental model emphasizes the potential of continued learning 
dmmghout adulthood, with ch«iges in «iy kind of behavior (including gender-linked behaviors) itsponsive to 
individual experiences. Such hfespan theorists postulate that different life situations call for diffeieotial gender 
role orientations, and that gender role orienutions are detennined by their utility to the individual in a given 
situation (Abrahams. Feldman. & Nash. 1978). Such models, unlike those of the socioevolutionary theories, 
postulate no imiate or "necessary" patterns to ch«,ge. or to the kinds of behaviors and attributes which might 
become associated with one sex or another. If such patterns are discovered, it is presumed that they reHec. the 
influence of shared socialization and social realities, rather than internally-driven or constructed realities. To 
the extent that such models ar* accurate, we would e.nect to see no predicUble patterns of similarity or 
difference between generations or within families, since the circumstances guiding gender development would be 
quite idiosyncratic. 

One of the more recent models emphasizes a cognitive developmental or cognitive schema perspective 
on gender (Deaux & Kites. 1987; Kohlberg. 1966). The basic premise of these models is that the child 
develops a mental scheme for differentiating male and female at the same time «,d in the same ways that other 
cognitive distinctions and categorizing abilities are developing. Basic categories are developed early, begimiing 
m the second year of life and elaborated quite impressively by the time most children go to formal school. 
Kohlberg (1966) based his model on Piagefs classic observations that young children are highly intelligent 
creatures, intent upon organizing their perceptions of the world-but that their reasoning is typically "illogical" 
(Loevinger. 1987). Thus, many (if not most) of the early organizing schemas about gender may be irrational, 
based upon flawed understandings of adult realities. In this model. the«^ eariy cognitive conceptualizations 
continue to exeri substantial influence over the course of life, because additional cognitions are assimilate.1 into 
those -basic- conceptualizations, and all experiences are filtered through these early frameworks. Cognitive 
frameworks can be changed, of coun«. as Piaget pointed out; social interactions that are contrary to even 
firmly-held conceptions will modify those cognitions over the course of time. This model assumes that sex will 
continue to be an important categorizing reality, but that the content of those cognitions or schemas about males 
and females may well differ as observed realities change. 
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The models reviewed thus far all place substantial emphasis on the importance of contemporary social 
realities in shaping gender role identities, even though some think what was "contemporary" during the early 
years will endure, and some allow for continued learning throughout adulthood. One model places far more 
emphasis on the possibility of more universal patterns of behavior, differentiating naales from females, and 
younger from older in broadly-predictoble ways. Socioevolutiomtry models assume that characteristics which 
promote species or subgroup adapUtions and survival are maintained genetically and socially, makipg such 
characteristics slow to change. Characteristics which are adaptive may change over the life course, in response 
to fairly widespread pattems of changed responsibilities. 

For example, a number of theorists and researehers (summarized in Gutmann, 1987) have proposed that 
the gender-linked persomility modes described as agentic (Bakan. active mastery (outmami. 1987). 
justice (Gilligan, 1982), or masculinity characteri»J male, during their first half of adulthood much more than 
during the later years; and that the -feminine" stance of communion, passive-accomraodative mastery or caring 
are more evident among younger women than among older women. Gutmami has proposed (1975, 1987) that 
such shifts are linked, through evolution, to responsibilities involved in parenting. His model is based upon the 
traditioa<iI, enduring realities that species and cultu^I survival requires adequate parenting (and willingness to 
fight for one^s tribe); human infants demand both physical ai.d emotional security to develop the;r potentials, 
and they require such securities for a relatively long time. He has argued that the 'parenUl imperatives' 
involved in providing emotional security for dependent children serve to reinforce the more accommodative, 
peacemaking capacities among mothers while encouraging repres.^ion of her more assertive (or assaultive) 
tendencies; good fathers, like the ones in this sample who take senouslv (heir charge of providing physical 
security for their children, tend to repress their own dependency needs and focus on the active mastery aspects 
of their potential. However, as children demonstrate their ability to survive on their own. the parents can 
relax ~ and reclaim those aspects of self repressed in the service of parenting. To the extent this is an accurate 
model, we will expect to find shifts in the gender role styles of the parents, whereby the fathers are less 
resolutely and stereotypically masculine than are their sons, and mothers are less restrictively feminine than the.r 
daughters. 
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B. Redprood Socialization 

Most of models of socialization or "influence" imply that the senior generation is shaping or 
molding the younger generation; such models imply a one-direction model of influence. TTiis is not the model 
vMch we regard as the only promising one, though we agree there is substantial evidence to support it. Two of 
the models reviewed hold open the possibility that influence may be mutual or reciprocal between the 
generations. 

The general lifespan learning model would certainly assume that conditional reinforcements 
and modeling may be exercised by persons of any age; particularly when dealing with adults, persons of a 
younger age (such as one's own children, or younger employees) may model and/or reinforce behaviors which 
are contrary to those in one's traditional repertoire. Under the conditions of learning specified in general 
behavior modification models, there is no reason why younger persons should not be influential upon older 
persons. Thus, young adult daughters who challenged their husbands to share householding tasks, and their 
supervisors to promote them - and succeeded without notable penalty - would provide different models for 

both mothers and fathers. 

With different explanatory premises, contemporary psychodynamic models would also assume 
thai changes observed in either generation (or gender) might be predicated in changes in the other. For 
example, Gutmann's model is based on an assumption about the ways in which intimates project aspects of 
themselves onto others in order to deal with contemporary life realities. In his model, fathers often "project" 
their own vulnerability and desires for protection onto their wives and young children; this simply means that 
while they would find such tendencies intolerable in themselves because such desires (or fears) would threaten 
their capacity to feel like the reliable, conndent provider, these tendencies are tolerable in those they cherish 
and protect. We are, thus, not talking about a form of psychopathological projection as much as a form of 
normal adaptive projection, recognizing and accepting in an other what is unacknowledgable and unacceptable in 
the self. He argues that women do similarly with aggressive/ competitive inclinations: they are delighted to see 
these qualities in their husbands, when directed at competitors and forces outside the family, but are often 
uncomfortable recognizing the extent of their own aggressive potential as mothers of vulnerable children. 
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However, in this system when children emerge into independence, the pwents are freed up to reclaim the 
repressed aspects of self. For example, the father who has repressed his own more passive/accommodative 
inclinations and his own desires to be comforted and even indulged, may "relax" -when his own son hw 
demonstrated his maturity by assuming adult vocational and family responsibilities. In this model, influence is 
ccrtoinly reciprocal, with generations influencing each other even though the influences may be covert and 
unconscious. Other analyses indicate that parenting responsibilities phase out gradually fHuyck. 1989b). 

Our research designs acknowledge pragmatically the possibilities of mutual influence by 
accepting the 2-Uiled level of significance in our tests of association; this indicates that we believe that influence 
could flow either way, or both ways. 

C. Assessing Gender Transformations 

There are two major challenges in meeting the sUted goals of understanding patterns of change 
and continuity in gender roles between parents and children: measuring gender role, and measuring change. 

1. Measuring Gender Deaux (1984) distinguished three approaches used in recent research on 
sex and gender. Most commonly, sex is used as a subject variable, to make categorical distinctions. Secondly, 
researchers (particularly cognitive developmental theorists and social psychologists) have focused on the ways 
individuals use sex as a social category, a cue to form judgements and choose actions. Finally, individual 
differences m masculinity, femininity, and androgyny have been assessed as presumed traits. In this project, we 
are focusing largely on this last aspect, in which attributes commonly associated with gende. -re regarded as 
belonging to the self. Our second study inuudes aspects of the second approach, since we asked our 
respondents to think about the ways that their sex influences what they do and avoid, and what they do and are 

that they themselves consider to be incongruent with their sex. Tliese provide guidelines to the ways in which 

they use sex as a guide to personal behavior and evaluations of the self. 

Most personality-type assessments have utilized self-report check lists of characteristics that are 

either desirable for, or typical of each sex (Bern. 1974; Berzins, Welling, & Wetter, 1978; Heilbrun, 1976; 

Spence & Helmreich. 1978), and that were developed largely with young adult samples. Most includes scales 

which purport to measure masculinity and femininity. These measures have been cnticired largely in terms of 
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socul desirability lesponse bias, content validity, and obscuring subdimensions by using total scores (see 
Pedhazur & Tetcnbaum. 1979; Ruch, 1984; Zucker, 1988 for sample critiques). On the other hand, self-report 
measures, even if assessing consciously^ontrolled communications about the self, constitute one form of 
important information about self concepts. We will report on analyses using one of the standardized self report 
measures. thePRF-Andro (Berzins. et. al., 1978). 

Another alternative is to ask the respondent to gener?ite his or her own model of gender, to tell 
us what is relevant and how they feel about themselves along the dimensions of masculinity and femininity. 
TTiis is a quite different approach. We report on our version of this measure, constructed for this research. 

It is important to recognize that the assessment of an individual in terms of what we regard as 
-masculine-, "feminine", (or androgynous, if we used that model or term) are not necessarily comparable when 
these two methods are used. Zucker (1988) compared the gender classifications of the middle-aged men and 
women in this sample, as gender typed or androgynous, using the PRF-Andro scales and the categorizations 
developed from respondent's own descriptions of gender; she found minimal overlap, which suggests that these 
measures are each tapping different aspects of gender role identity. 

2. MeiLsuring Change Our title and the opening discussion cukes clear our interest in 
unmveling the possible influences on changes over the lifecourse: cohort, time of measurement, individual 
experience, and underlying (biosocial) developmenUl change (Schaie. ampbell. Meredith. & Rawlings. 1988). 
As is well established by now. it is extremely difficult to sort out these effects; it is impossible to dc so with a 
single cross-sectional study. We recognize this at the outset. The sampling was designed to minimize some of 
the obvious potential sources of variability; we selected families from a single Midwestern community, who had 
been together as families for a long time; who shared broadly similar ethnic and socioeconomic characteristics; 
«Kl who were not identified because of any obvious "deviant" behaviors. This research design strategy allows 
us to be a bit more confident in ruling out the kinds of blatant variability in life circumstances that may obscure 
more developmental patterns. Perhaps the best we can do is to suggest how our observed findings may be 
congruent with or incompatible with various models of change and intergenerational transmission. 
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n. RESEARCH STRATEGIES 
A. Samples 

The individuals included in these analyses participated in a larger study of young adult 
children and their parents. The sampling procedures were designed to include middle-aged and aging adults 
who are among the most sUble Midwestemers. geographically and mariully. Participants were recruited by 
contacting a random sample of the community public high school graduating classes of 1970-71, 1973. and 
1979 in order to obuin young adults who would be approximately 29, 26, or 23 at the time they were 
interviewed. The parents of the young adults randomly selected were invited to participate if the young adult 
lived within two hours of the parental home, if both mother and father of the young adult were still alive and 
married to each other, and if it seemed likely that we could get both parents to cooperate in the study. 

The parents lived primarily in -Parkville." a middle-sized midwestem suburb. Parkville began as an 
independent village with strong settlement from Western European immigrants; until the past two decades, the 
community was almost entirely white, and the sample are all white. Among the parent generation, half of the 
sample are Catholic; most of the rest are Protestant. Using th« Hollingshead and Redlich Two-Factor Index of 
Social Status (1957). with a five-class system where I is high, the mean of 2.65 indicates somewhat above 
middle class. Because of the way the sample were selected, all the middle-aged respondents were married at the 
time they were recruited into the study. The characteristics of the parent generation reflect the family-of-origin 

for the yoimg adult generation. 

Characteristics of parents and young adult children included in the current analyses are shown in Table 
1. These include those who are utilized in Study I reported here: 115 family triads of mother, father, and 
young adult child (57 sons and 58 daughters) who all completed packets of self-report measures including the 
aelf-report gender measure. A somewhat different subsample from the larger group was ust^i for Study II; 
nsspondents for this phase also completed two different personal interviews, one of which included the questions 
about gender used to construct our measure of gender role identity. The subsample for Study II includes 105 
middle-aged father. 134 middle-aged mothers. 66 young adult sons, and 67 young adult daughters. 

12 
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•Die middle-aged mothers range in age from 43-68 Qd 53.9. SD 5.6 yrs). In terms of formal 
education. 10% have graduate degrees. 50% had at least some college or graduated, and 39% are high school 
graduates or less. Forty-two percent are employed full time; 17% part time. In terms of occupational sUtus. 
17% are in upper sUtus executive, professional or managerial position; 24% are in administrative; and 14% are 
in clerical positions; 40.5% are employed full time. Assessing the occupational sUtus of homemakers is 
problematic, at best. In this sample. 35.9% of the women identify themselves as homemakers. not employed 
fiill or part-time; they are classified according to the Hollingshead & Redlich (standard) convention with 
unskilled labor. 

The fathers in the sample are. not unexpectedly, somewhat older, ranging in age from 44 to 78 (M 58. 
SD 6.7); more have graduate degrees (25%) and fewer are high school graduates (20%). The men have higher 
occupational status; 43% are (or were, if retired) in executive, professional, or managerial positions. Most 
(81%) are eny)loyed full time; 15% are retired. 

The current marriage is the only one for most of parent sample; 95% of the women and 96% of the 
men have had only one marriage. Tlie average duration of marriage in this sample is 32 years (SD 5.8). with a 
nmge of 21 to 47 years. The majority of them (79%) moirried between 1946-1959. often identified as the Post- 
war Baby Boom parents; 8% married 1960-61. Eleven per cent married during WWII. 194045 and 2% Pre 
War 1937-39. The average age at current marriage for the women was 23 (SD 3.7. range 17-37) and 26 for 
the men (SD 5.7. range 18-44). [Data on the parental marriage is summarized in Huyck, 1991a.l 

There is only one single-child family in the parent sample. The average family has 4.3 children; the 
largest family has 11. Although all the families have at least one young adult child, only 28% of the families 
have no children living at home. Among the couples. 27% have one or more children under 18 living with 
them (a few of whom are grandchildren); 45% have one or more children aged 18-23 who are regarded as 
livicc h the parental home; and 30% have at least one child over 24 living with them. 
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The young idults nnge in age from 21-31, with in tvenige of 25 yews. Since they were 
•elected from high school graduation lists of the local public high school, virtually all have at least high school 
education; 53% of the sons and 66% of the daughters had college degrees or more at the time of the study. 
n»e sons have not (yet?) achieved the occupational level of their fathers. The daughters look quite comparable 
to their mothers in occupational status, though fewer of them identify homemaking as their primary position. 
More sons (35%) than daughters (26%) live in the parental home. Some over half of the daughters are married, 
and 35% have at least one child; 37% of the sons are married, and 25% are fathers. The younger generation is 
far more likely to identify their religious affiliation as "none*. 
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FATHERS MOTHERS SONS 



DAUGHTERS 



Number 



115 



115 



57 



58 



AGE (M/SD/Range) 57.8/6.7/44-78 53.9/5.6/43-68 25.6/2.7/22-31 25.7/2.7/21-30 



EDUCATION 

1. Giaduate Work 

2. College Graduate 

3. Some College 

4. High School Graduate 

5. Some High School, Less 



25.7% 


10.4% 


10.5% 


26.5 


26.1 


36.8 


20.4 


34.8 


47.4 


20.4 


34.8 


5.3 


6.2 


4.3 


JO- 



8.6% 
56.9 
24.1 

6.9 

3.4 



OCCUPATIONAL STATUS (M. SD) 

1. Executive, Professional, 
Manager 

2. Administrative 

3. Clerical 

4. Skilled 

5. Homemaker; Unskilled labor 

6. Unemployed, seeking work 



PRESENT WORK STATUS 

Full Tin>; Fmployed 
Part Time Employed 
Homemaker 
Retired 

School, FT or PT 
Unemployed 

RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION 

Catholic 

Protestant 

Jewish 

Other 

None 



43.0 
32.5 
7.9 
9.6 
2.6 
3.5 



80.5 
.9 
-0- 

15.0 
.9 
2.7 



49.1 
39.5 
3.5 
2.7 
5.3 



16.5 
24.3 
16.5 
2.6 
39.1 
.9 



41.7 
17.4 
34.8 
4.3 
.9 
.9 



52.6 
40.4 
2.6 
4.4 



26.3 
29.8 
14.0 
10.5 
8.8 
10.5 



84.2 
-0- 
-0- 
-0- 
10.6 
5.3 



40.0 
30.9 
1.8 
3.6 
23.6 



17.2 
27.6 
12.1 
1.7 
25.8 
15.5 



57.4 

I. 9 
22.2 

-0- 

II. 1 
7.4 



35.8 
32.1 
3.8 
1.9 
26.4 
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Table 1 (cont.) 

SAMPLE CHARACTERISTICS 

FATHERS MOTHERS SONS DAUGHTERS 



MARITAL STATUS 

% Married ^00.0% 

Divorced -O- 

Single -0- 

RESIDENCE 

With parents -0- 

Own home l^.O 

Other -0- 

CHILDREN 

% With Children 100.0 

Number (M. Range) 4.3/1-1 1 

COHORT 

1971-72 28.7 

1973-74 33 9 

1979 37.4 



100.0% 36.8% 54.4% 

^. 1.8 1.8 

^- 61.4 43.9 



JO- 35.1 26.3 

100.0 56.1 66.7 

JO- 8.9 7.0 



100.0 24.6 34.5 

4.3/1-11 .35/0-3 .53/0-4 



28.7 24.6 32.8 

33.9 36.8 31.0 

37.4 38.6 36.2 
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B. Data CoLsction Procedures 

After the names of graduates were selected from the high school graduating lists, we tried to 
locate the family in the larger metropolitan area. If the family could be located, a letter was sent to the parents' 
home. This was followed by a telephone call to obtain information of the family's eligibility and the 
wiUingness of family members to participate in the research. Approximately 70% of those who were eligible 
agreed to participate in some phase of the intensive research; cooperation was greater among mothers than 
fathers. (Cooperation was substantially better among men who were contacted later in the study, when we had 
learned to contact them first; when the wife/mother was involved first, many men indicated that there was no 
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point in their being involved, since we had idie«Iy tdked to "her". Dr. Huyck got more cooperation from the 
men by stressing how important it is for them to speak for themselves about family issues...) 

A brief interview at the time of the initial telephone contact provided information on the educational 
•nd occupatiomil sUtuses of the middle-aged parents. Mothers «id fathers completed a packet of questiomiaires 
which took approximately one hour to complete; these included standardized measures of personality (including 
the PRF-Andro). psychosomatic symptoms, alcohol and dnig use. ego development, and age norm expectations; 
questiomuures were comiter-balanced to control for possible order effects. About half the parents completed the 
questiomiaire battery at one of a number of small parent group meetings held in the community. At those 
meetings Dr. Huyck explained the study and answered questions. Parents and young adults participated in two 
separate semi-structured personal interviews. The parents received the Transitions Interview exploring their 
relationship with the study child, and the Life Structure Interview (LSI) exploring their own life; the young 
adults had a comparable Transitions Interview exploring their relationship with each parent, and an Identity 
Status interview exploring their commitments to work, politics, religion, gender roles, and intimacy. 

The LSI was typically administered in two sessions, each lasting two to four hours. The interview 
covers (in order discussed) personal health, spouse's health, work, marriage, parenting in general, filial 
relationships, perceived past, religion, leisure, and gender roles. DaU collected as part of the parent LSI 
interviews and the young adult Commitment interviews constitute the source of daU for the gender style ratings 
reported here. 

b order to maximize independence of the data, different interviewers were utilized for each person in 
the family and for each interview; no interviewer ulked to both husband and wife in a couple, or to either 
parent and the study child; and no interviewer administered both the Transitions and Life Structure (or 
Commit.«nt Interviews) to the same pei^n. LSI interviewing was done by the Principal Investigator (Huyck^. 
and by more mature, trained clinical psychology students. (Huyck interviewed 70 of the 238 midlife 
respondents.) Young adult interviews were carried out by same-sex young adult interviewers. «lvanced clinical 
psychology students. Most of the daU were collected between 1982 and 1985. 
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in. STUDY I: GENDER-LINKED SELF ATTRIBirnONS ON THE PRF-ANDRO SCALE 

A. Sample 

The subsample utilized for the analyses of family-congruence include 115 family triads of 
father, mother, and young adult child; 58 daughters «id their parents. «id 57 sons and their parents are 
included. Sociodemographic characteristics of this group are summarized in Table 1. 

B. Measure: the PRF-Andro Scale 

The PRF-Andro (Berzins. Welling. & Wetter. 1978; Berzins. Wetter. & Welling. 1981) asks 
respondents whether particular behavioral descriptions describe them or not. Because the behaviors have been 
linked to gender constructs, we can consider the measure one index of gender-linked self-attributions. The 
PRF-Andro was modeled after one of the most widely-used measures, the Bern Sex Role Inventory (BSRl) 
(Hem. 1974). The Masculine and Feminine scales of items were derived from the Personality Research Form 
(PRF; Jackson. 1967) on a rational-intuitive basis to assess dominant-instrumental and nurturant-express.ve 
dimensions, respectively (Ramanaiah & Martin. 1984). The BSRI was designed to reflect a heterogeneous array 
of attributes grouped into mutually exclusive categories «xording to social standards for desirable characteristics 
for the sexes (Bem. 1979). The BSRI asks respondents to indicate the extent to which the trait adjectives are 
characteristic of them. The PRF-Andro measure includes more behaviorally-anchored statements, which may U 
more interpretable than the trait adjectives used in the BSRI. 

The two subscales of the BRF-Andro are composed of 29 Masculinity and 27 Femininity 
items, administered as part of an 85-item Interpersonal Disposition Inventory (Berzins et al.. 1981). Each items 
consisu of a sentence describing a particular behavior; participants answer true or :o indicate whether each 
item describes themselves. Tl,e authors of the scale r«nd using the two whole-scale scores to reflect the 
composite constructs of masculinity and femininity; some analyses have utilized the items to identify factors 
(Huyck. 1991b). In the analyses discussed here we will use total M and F «.le scores. «.d ex«nine patterns of 
responses for particular items. 
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C. Analyses and Results 

1, hv Gender Scales A confiniuitory analysis was done to see whether the scales 
distinguished males and females in the predicted directions. Paired T-TesU were used for husband and wife 
dyads; and group T-Tests were performed to compare scores of the young adult men and women. All were 
significant in the predicted directions, as shown in Table 2. 

It is important to remember that maximum scale scores are not equal and thus scores are not 

exactly con^arable across scales (M maximum=29, F=27). 



Table 2 

SEX BY GENDER SCALE SCORES 

Mean FRF-Andro Scale Scores 
N Masculinity Femininity 



Group 



Fathers/Husbands 
Mothers AVives 



lis 

115 



15.2 
11.9 



15.0 
17.1 



(p>.000) (p >.000 



YA Sons 
YA Daughters 



57 

58 



18.4 
14.2 

(p >.000 



15.1 
16.4 

(p >.025 



2. f;.n.r«tion bv CtvA..r Scale Scores To assess whether the young adult generation is 
different than the parental generation on M and F scale scores, group T-Tests were performed for the scales 
separately. In these analyses, the young adults as a group are being compared with the groups of fathers and 
mothers; these are not within-family comparisons. Results are shown in Table 3. The young aduh generation 
was higher on self-ascribed masculinity and lower on self ascribed femininity than the middle-aged women; the 
young adults are not significantly different from the middle-aged men. 
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Table 3 

GENERATION BY GENDER SCALE SCORES 
Mean FRF-Andro Scale Scores 



Young Adults 
Middle Aged Fathers 



115 

lis 



Masculinity Femininity 



16.3 
15.2 



15.7 
15.0 



(p >.056) (p>.104 
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Young Adults 
Middle Aged Mothers 



lis 

115 



16.3 
11.9 



15.7 
17.1 

(p >.001 
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3. Por^nt-rhiH nvd Com parisons To examine patterns of within-family congruence, each 
young adult child was compared with his or her own s«ne-sex parent on the M and F scale scores, using paired 
T-Tests. In ordr r to assess the potential consequences of the young adult's movement along the life course, we 
examined parent^hild similarities in terms of three measures of the child's age: chronological age (21-25. and 
26-31); marital status (single vs. married); and parental status (no children vs. one or more children). The 
general expectations was that young adults would become more similar to their parenU as they move into the 
kinds of adult family responsibilities that have shaped their parent's lives. Results are shown in Table 4. 

Younger daughteiJ are significantly different from their mothers on the Masculinity scale, regardless 

of whether "youth" was assessed in terms of chronological age (under 26). marital status (not married), or 

parental stage (no children). On all three measures, the "more mature" daughters (26 years or older, married. 

or . mother herselO were not different from their own mothers in "masculinity." Regardless of age. daughters 

were very similar to their own mothers in Femininity scale levels. 

For sons, patterns arc less consistent. Sons have higher M scores than Aeir own fathers regardless of 

son's marital status; older sons and nonparental sons score higher than younger sons or sons who have a child. 

Sons do not differ from fathers on Femininity scores. 

20 
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Table 4 

CONGRUENCE AND YOUNG ADULT DEVELOPMENT AGE: 
PARENT-CHILD DYAD CONGRUENCE ON PRF GENDER SCALE SCORES 
Mean Scoies and Significance Uvcl of Paired T-Test on Saroe-sex Dyads 
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MOTHER-DAUGHTER 

Daughter Age: 
21-25 
26-30 

Daughter Marital Status: 
Single 
Married 

Daughter Parental Status: 
No Children 
Mother 



MASCULINITY SCALE 
(N) Parent Child Sig. 



(58) 



(27) 
(31) 



(38) 
(20) 



12.2 14.1 (.01) 



(25) 10.8 14.9 (.00) 
(33) 12.8 13.7 (.44) 



11.7 
12.2 



12.2 
11.6 



15.3 
13.2 



15.2 
12.4 



(01) 
(.37) 



(01) 
(.56) 



FEMININITY SCALE 
Parent Child Sig. 
16.5 16.4 (.96) 



16.3 16.3 (1.00) 
16.7 17.4 (.73) 



15.7 15.6 
17.3 17.0 



15.9 15.8 
17.7 17.4 



(.97) 
(.68) 



(.90) 
(.71) 



FATHER-SON 



(57) 



15.8 18.2 (.01) 



14.5 15.0 (.44) 



Son Age: 
22-25 
26-31 

Son MariUl Status: 
Single 
Married 

Son Parental Status: 
No Children 
Father 



(23) 
(34) 



(36) 
(21) 



(43) 
(14) 



16.6 18.4 (.21) 
15.5 18.3 (.01) 



16.4 
15.2 



15.6 
16.7 



18.3 
18.5 



18.3 
18.6 



(.06) 
(02) 



(.01) 
(.32) 



14.3 14.6 
14.6 15.3 



13.9 15.0 
15.6 15.2 



(.79) 
(.37) 



(.17) 
(.67) 



14.5 14.7 (.71) 

14.6 15.9 (.31) 



Note: N « Number of parent-child dyads, not individuals 
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IV. STUDY n: GENDER WYLE RATINGS raOM INTERVIEWS 

A. Sample 

The sunple for the second study includes only those uidividu.ls in e«;h genention where 
interview d.t. .bout g»der n,le id«,tity *« .v«l.ble. Ws incl»d«l 134 middle .g»l mothen, 105 nuddle 
.ged hthers. 66 young «',ul. sons, .nd 67 young «lult d.ugh.eri. D«. from this full set is us«l to «.mine 
geoder tmd gener.tion.1 diffe,«ices in the w.,s they describe their own sens, of gender. In -idition. . subset 
of this gn,up is used to «»une fiunily sinul«ity; only c«es where ntings .re .v.il.ble for the young «lul. 
„d the s^ne^se, p..ent m us«l. This subs.mple includes 56 fwher-son «»i 58 motherKUughter dy«ls. 

B. Measure: the Gender Style Ratings 

H» Gender Style ratings were developed to .ddress two concerns of the PRF-Andro 
^ global scl. self report n«su,es). Firs,, there is . good de.1 of evidence that both "masculinity >^ 
■femininity are comple, constructs with multiple dimensions. We w«,.ed to capture the various ways in which 
individuals defme themselves as being appropriate to their sex; equally, we w«>ted to unders.«,d the ways in 
which they themselves fel, that they were not being congruent with their o,™ gender role ideas - regardless of 
bow they evaluated such departures. That is. i, was dear early on in the interviewing p««ess that some men 
w«.ld say, in response to question, "What characteristics do you associate with m.scuUnity7-, respond that 
0^ Utough. of the hard^drinking, wom«>i.ing Jock - but that was not m v-ion of masculinity. They often 
fel, quite securely -masculine-, in terms of their own criteria, even while acknowledging other ve^ions. 

The s»x,nd concen, has to do with the self-report scales and what they «isess. The responses 
on d,ose scales »e mo„ subject to personal-ideal ^ s«iaMes,rability bi.s«. This is one important kind of 
dau, but we were interested in what sense we could derive from lettmg individuals defme their own s«,se of 
gender rather than imposing a structure upon dtem. This seemed particularly important when we are studyng 
middle aged «,d older adults, since most of the check-lists have been designs! with younger «.ult conc=n,s and 
validated on younger adult samples. 
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The daU lepoited here were drawn from intensive inteiviews about the respondents perceptions 

about gender. The questions included: 

(1) What characteristics do you associated with masculinity/ femininity? 

(2) In what ways do you thhik men and women differ psychologically? 

(3) Do you think of yourself as masculine (if male)/feminine (if female)? 

(4) How does that influence what your do - or don't do? . . , ^o im. . - »»,«c. 
(5 Are there any ways in which you are not so masculine (male)/femimne (female)? What are those 
ways? How do you feel about that? How do you account for it? (whether of not non-congruent 
aspects are acknowledged) 

Personal attributions were obtained from these questions about how each respondent defined 
masculinity and femininity, the ways in which the respondent thought he (or she) was masculine (or feminine), 
and the ways the respondent thought he (or she) was not masculine (or feminine). Two ratings of the gender 
interview materials were obUined. First, discrete, gender-relevant self-attributions were identified by listing 
every one of the (91) different ways in which respondents described their gender. Second, more global styles 
were dmwn from previous research and a general familiarity with the interviews from this sample. Because the 
results of the second measure were confirmed by the self-attributions. the findings reported here are in terms of 
the gender styles. (Details of the initial coding scheme r<evelopments are given in Zucker. 1988.) 

Men were classified as experiencing a specific masculine style on the basis of their 
descriptions of how they were masculine, and women were classified as experiencing a specific feminine style 
on the basis of their descriptions of how they were feminine. 

In addition, we were interested in how they experienced themselves in terms of having 
qualities which they themselves felt were "gender incongruenf or "gender expanded"; these were conceptualized 
on the basis of theory «»d research that suggests that men become more feminine and women become more 
masculine in their second half of life. We propose that such a change is probably not global, and that we 
should explore the unique ways in which different people experience cross-sex gender (or what are often seen as 
-wdrogynous" capacities). We identified two positive options, which we labeled Imier Androgyny and Task 
Androgyny; and an option of Denied Androgyny for those who said there was absolutely nothing about them 
that was not gender-congruent. Finally, we identified two options which reflected diminished or compromised 
gender-congmency. more than an expansion into the modalities associated with the "other" gender: persons who 
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indicated they felt "less oP . nuffi or womsn than they h«l been or thin they wished they were in terms of their 
own internalized standards of masculinity or femininity; and those (few) who said that while they had "passed" 
as wcially masculine or feminine, it had been a charade and a facade which they were now happy to drop. 

Because of our desire to compare the parents and their young adult children, we tested the 
applicability of the coding scheme to the young adults (Angelaccio. 1990). That effort indicated that the codes 
were applicable, with minor modifications. 

Due to the qualitative nature of the styles and the interviews, great caution was taken to 
establish inter-rater reliability of the initial classification into gender styles. Interrater reliability was calculated 
first prior to coding the daU. after training; coders for the midlife daU were checked after one-third and after 
two-thirds of the cases were coded, and coders for the young adult data were checked at midpoint. Interrater 
reliability coefficients (calculated by Chronbach's Alpha) was acceptable (nearly all being +.75) (see 

Angelaccio, 1990; Zucker, 1988). 

Following are the gender style rating categories used, with notes on how the conceptualization 
was modified for the young adult generation. It is important to remember that this scheme piaces individuals 
into one or more gender congruent categories and one fiuijore gender expanded categories; the categories are 
parallel for men and womeu. 

MALE GENDER STYLES 

Gender Congruent Stvles : 

Macho: The "Macho" man presents himself as tough, physically strong, and virile. Since he denies weaknesses 
within himself, he projects whatever weakness he may experience within onto women. He perceives himself as 
dominating his wife and children (or girlfriend), and reports that they depend on h.m and ook up to h.m as a 
source of strength, while he himself is independent. He makes it a point to state he .s heterosexual, and views 
women as objects of his sexual attraction and desire, rather incompetent people, and not as equal counterparts. 
His "masculinity" revolves around his inner agglt^ssion. which he finds difficultto channel mto F«;"<^^ve 
avenues. Instead, he accepts his aggression in its "raw" form and is even proud of .t. He may dnnk. be loud, 
swear, and get involved in physical fights. 

Tliis style draws on the Dystonic Dependency man described in Gutmami. Griffin & Gnmes (1982). 
of a man opposes his inner striving for nurturance. projects his "femininity" onto a "weak wife and adopts a 
counter^q^dant stance. This style also draws on findings of stud.es that reported that physical 'ttHbutes 
behavioralcharacteristics. and sexual attitudes were salient to people's expenence of gender (Myers & Gonda. 
1982; Smith & Midlarsky. 1985). 
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Leader: The le»ler describes his gender ideoHty in tenns of the compeHtive work world. He is confident and 
Iwertive «id finds it e«sy to take charge «id to le«I others. He is not afWd to voice ks opinions, stands up for 
^hc believes in. «id for justice in general. He is not afhdd of challenges and nsks. and t«to ««iu.nng 
^2diTffondonot sc«ehim On thc^tr«y. he likes hard challenging work. His masculinity aeems to 
fevolve around his determination to preserve the social order and thus to protect society m general. 

In this style aggressiveness is used to yield success in his occupation. This style corresponds to the 
popular view of masculinity which equates it with activity, instrumentality, dominance, achievement, 
independence, assertivity and aggressivity (Bakan, 1965; Gutmann, 1975). 

Family Man was initially termed "Husband/Father" because these men defined themselves as masculine because 
S^ hLTp^ven to be r^h\t providers and protectors of their wives and children. He re^ts his wife «id 
^ d^,'.^ believes iH^dutyto provide for them and to protect them. Me views ^^^^''^j;^^^^ 
length for his family, so that they can come to him for «.pport and for guidance. However, he does so not 
te^t^he is strong and they are weak, and therefore he dominates them, but out of his sense of duty vid 
J^ibilitJ TIZ Sol of the umnarried young «lult men displayed similar conc^tualizations when they 
S^b«lt protecting their (red or anticipated) girlfriends. These men take pride in chamielmg aggressive 
potential into a protective lole. The key to this style is the man who defines his masculmity m a positive 
interpersonal relationship. 

The style was proposed since theory and studies have found that family roles are a critical component 
for men's experience in midlife (Bamett & Baruch. 1987; Farrell & Rosenberg. 1981; Levinson et al.. 1978. 
Pleck, 1985; Veroff. Douvan. & Kulka. 1981). 



Gender-Expa nHftH Stvle Potions: 

Task Androgyny ITiis man acknowledges his own potentials of affectivity and nurturance within him^f in a 
gi^rfed f3y assuming tasks and roles that he associates with women's domam (sharing household chores 
fSmt h^ cooking, gardening). He is more sensually diffuse, and may indicate that he enjoys art. mus.c 
aLTTitL^^rS when queried about ways in which he is "not so m^culine." He PO-« 
Z he enj<;ys women's company (but not primarily as sexual partners); he lik^ ulkmg <> 
listening to what they have to say. Younger men were often more apologetic that they still thought of certain 
tS^8«ideHink<i terms (e.g . laundry, cooking); but if they indicated that these activities remain gendered. 
Sfy werl^LJ« showing Tafk Androgyny if they did those activities. If they ^J^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
regarding such activities (as cooking, laundry, yard work, car mamtenance) « 8f . , 

S3ence and self-sufficiency, they were not coded as androgynous even if they mentioned that they had 
come to realize, as adults, that many people considered these activities sex-typed. 

InnPT AndroBvnv This man is more in touch with his own gender biroodality. He more comfortably accepts 
LTS j^SieTL^ of his human potential, rather than as something foreign to him. He acknow^yes 
W rSlhty. «id adidU to feeling pain and being hurt on occasions. He alsc expresses his emotions h 
ZyZ^The cries at sad nv^vies and/or when slighted. Furthermore, he perceives himself as sensitive to he 
SlmT«d n<^s of other., as a good listener, as tender, and as friendly. He seems quite comfortable with h.s 
affectivity. affiliation, and nurturance. 

Denial of Incongruence In response to the quesdon of how he is not masculine, this man denies any feminine 
qualities, and does not consider his masculinity diminished or compromised m any way. 
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ComPfOlP iH fien**"- Stvles: 

T^^niA^ Stereot^cal Masculinity: This mm presents himself » either being less "m^jjine" tl«n he used 

uJn.Zvlr had lie seen « typicrfly "mMculine" and not fenumne qudities; thus, this is not uwmiiy 
f^^gX" SSnsi- (or -Kirogyny). He m.y feel th.t he is not « P»»y««^,^J.^ 
I«v«Z.^ does not diase women anymore or get involved in physical fights. He may also feel that his 

SZ^'^L^^X^with'hisie^ieSp^^^^^ ^^y-^Z'^"'TM:S!^i^^l^ir 

Z^yZ not the "stereotypic" m«i; their point of reference seems to be an image of Man rather than their 
own prior youth. 

Facade This man relinquishes his masculine st«K:c. indicting that it 1ms be« a strain °' •J*"^^ ^^^^^^ 

was expected of them, or »J«y ulT^^ted doins so because he did not feel that deep inside he 

acting "masculine" was a role that he played and resented domg ^ ''"r^Tl^^ „ u:. ^f. md would 

identic with iny of the "positive- Bpecls of either iMsculiiiily or femininity, but Kwlcea «™y "o 

FEMININE GENDER STYLES 

Gender Cn pf nutnl Stvles 

F«nm. This ^ is ™d with the in-g. P'^'^?.^'' Jl^^'^f^Si'S^ 
potential. 

Ws style draws on r.se«ch findings in which l^-^'y ,Z.'T'i^^l'^'^5^ 
.nention to nZe„. «.d nndesir.b1e pissivity (Myers A Gond., 1982; Smith & Midl.n*y. 1985). 

Tins wom«.-s femininity is no. ^^^y^^^^ ^<S. t^uT*^ i^T^Ji^ith her 
nn.turu.1 »d .ffection.te tow«d people m g«.« 1. '""J"^,*^' pMlicnlK. «e impomml to 

This style drews on views th.t «»xi.t. femininity with .ffilielion, .ff^ctivity »d 
,986-, Wt" smith & Midlersky, 1985). Thus, in varying degrees, i. reflecU the Femmmity scles 

on the various gender instruments. 
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r«na,W«na« ™s style w.t«^. U.^^ 

younjer geoemtion it w« cxp«ided to T^.^^*^^ «ound her 

potoitW) boyfriends, lovers fi«icees. h'^. °^ JS^I X hSLyfrieod «id ftmily. wd 

fittmly. She considers herself « ««^ble for^^^ 

child™ (Sft^. 1975). » «dl » ftxlings tlx .ie femtato-y .0 nK,U,«hood »>d be«.g . 

homemdcer (Smith & Midlanky, 198S). 

i ;; jimW Eiw ipdwl Ontions 

i^A «ow, «.d put up «onn windows; .»1 *. ^^^^^Z^'^^x, ^ of d>. Jddle- 
benefits of their coiiq>eteace.] 

U^er Androgyny ™s worn« .^owledg. « 

of her hunun potential, even though sheimphcsor op«aly •^T^^^^l^^^^, She considers 
She views herself u an «sertive. outspoken person who is mrt ^il leadership 

herself to be . capable. acWevement-oriented woman who gets the job done. «id may easny 
in groups, being the "take charge" person that she regards herself to be. 

her internalized social stereotypes of acccpUble feminmity. 
ntnxA^T |p<^j>pynient Styles 

Dintinid-d StmotypioU FaninW., . This wo,»» ;^':^^~''^i^;:r':11:Sl.t^^^^^ " 
r«.a.™swo™nisv.^u„co.^,.bJ.^^^ 

^ She is ™li.«d .0 torfly b. ttu. '•'^ir^.^ S^^^S. ("^ 
focused mo« 00 die it«levmc of jender ''"^'"••TJT^ Some of tt»n. dso indicted 
u«ble) to « if ^ or scci^ «.P«»<»- Ir^'foT-STr^^t" if « "rved dtei, 
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C. Results 

1. r. ^H.r Stvl^ bv S^-T «nd Generation The proportion of each group endorsing each of the 
eight possible gender styles is shown in Table 5. (It is important to remember that an individual is coded as 
dK>wing at least one gender congruent style, including the Facade option; and one or more options for gender 
cxp«ision. including Diminished or Nonstereotypic gender. PercenUges do not add up to 100% within the 
Uble; rather, each proportion leHects the % of that group who defined gender in that way.) 

This analysis includes 105 middle-aged men. 134 jaiddle aged women. 66 young adult men. 

and 67 young adult women. Several patterns are evident. 

Among the middle-aged respondents, half (52.2%) of the women defined their femininity in 
terms of the Femme style (placing emphasis on dress, decorum, and appearance); only 27.6% of the middle- 
aged men described their masculinity in comparable Macho terms. The midlife men were most likely to 
describe themselves as masculine because of their family roles (46.7%); 23% of the women defined their 
femininity in this way. Tht men and women were equally likely to describe their gender identity in terms of 
actions outside the family domain (as Leader or Nurturer). One third of the middle-aged parents denied that 
there was any way in which they were not masculine/feminine. Among those who identified ways in which 
they had expanded their gender, about 30% indicated Im.er Androgyny. Women were somewhat more likely 
(26%) than men (17%) to indicate Task Androgyny. Less than one-fifth of the middle-aged persons indicated 
they were not as masculine (19%) or feminine (15%) as they were or thought they should be. A distinct 
minority (4.8% of the men and 3.7% of the women) said that their gender was really a Facade. 

Among the young adults, some similar patterns emerged. Young women were more likely 
than young men to define their gender in terms of appearance and demeanor (45% v. 30%); and young men 
we.e more likely (33%) than the women (19%) to define gender in terms of family roles. They were equally 
likely to experience gender in involvements outside the family (Leader /Nurturer). In terms of options for 
gender expansion, the young men were similar to the older generation in denying any incongruence (35%) and 
in acknowledging hmcr Androgyny. The young women were maricedly less likely (16%) to deny gender 
expansion, but also less likely to describe Inner Androgyny. This difference seems linked to the desire of the 
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young women to redefine qualities (such is competitiveness, tssertiveness, ind sometimes even indifference to 
the plight of disliked others) as "reasonably feminine", or gender neutral. 

Very few young adult men or women described Task Androgyny (9% for each). On the basis 
of the interviews, the differences from the parent generation reflect somewhat the extent to which tasks, in 
particular, have been "degendered" for the younger generation. Some of the young adults indicated that they had 
grown up doing "everything", that their mothers had insisted that the boys make beds and wash dishes, and that 
the girls rake the lawn and gas up the car. Some clearly have redefined such tasks as activities required of 
competent persons who are interested in independent living; in this context, taking care of one's own meals and 
laundry can be assimilated quite well to the tmditiomil "masculine" mandates for autonomy and self-sufficiency, 
just as well as to the "feminine" modes of faciliuting and caring for needs on the domestic front. In addition, it 
is clear that the young adults, and some of their parents, recognize that sociopolitically it has become "sexist" 
and "unliberal" to believe that daily chores should legitimately be sex-typed (regardless of actual behavior). On 
the other hand, some of the young adults continue to sex type activities, and they avoid gender-incongruent 
things - or if they do so. they are clear that they are being "bold", "non-stereotyped", or even defiant. 
Altogether, the results suggest that activities or tasks are not as gender-typed for the younger generation as for 
the older generation, but this suggestion naerits further inquiry. 

The clearest difference from the midlife generation is seen in the young adult responses to 
what we have termed "compromised gender congruence." While few in the older generation admitted to such 
departures. 36% of the young adult men and 60% of the young women said their gender style was non- 
stereotypic. They recognized and acknowledged the stereotypes (reflected in media ads. particularly) and 
indicated that they were not "masculine" or "feminine" like that; sometimes they also referred more generally to 
•social stereotypes", or "my parents" and indicated they had forged a gender style that was different. They 
were coded as compromised because there was a definite sense of not meeting some important standards, even 
though some of them claimed that they felt ok or fine about it. Substantially more of the young people (15% of 
the men and 16% of the women) were coded as Facade, mostly because they claimed that gender was really 
irrelevant to their life and they reftjsed to think or act with any recognition of gender. 
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Table 5 

GENDER STYLES BY SEX AND GENERATION 
% Endorsing Various Styles, as Coded from Interviews 



Men 



MIDDLE AGED YOUNG ADULT 

Women Men Women 



N 


(105) 


(134) 


(66) 


(67) 


Gender Concnient Styles 










Macho/Femme 


27.6% 


52.2% 


30.3% 


44.8% 


Leader /Nurturer 


25.7 


29.9 


27.3 


31.3 


Family Roles 


46.7 


23.1 


33.3 


19.4 


Gender Expanded Si vies 










Task Androgyny 


17.1 


26.1 


9.1 




Imier Androgyny 


29.5 


28.4 


31.8 


23.9 


Denial of Androgyny 


35.2 


32.8 


34.8 


16.4 


nmiHftr rnmpromised Stvles 










Nonstereotypic; Diminished 


19.1 


14.9 


36.4 


59.7 


Facade 


4.8 


3.7 


15.2 


16.4 



9.0 
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2. r^'^'-r ..♦vl. r^fiininiHans Frequencies were mso calculated to ««ess what percenUge of 
pe«ons who exhibited a cert«n style exhibited riso other styles. «id what those other styles were. 

The results of the middle-aged men's concurrent gender style experiences indicated that 
Ithough men could be classified into several concurrent Congruent masculine styles and several Expanded or 
Compromised styles, most were classified as having one congruent and one expanded style. No gender 
congruent style was exclusively associated with another style. For example. 36.7% of the 49 men who were 
cl««ified as Family were also classified as experiencing toner And«>gyny; another 30.6% of the Family 
men denied any gender expanded styles. Frequencies of gender style configurations (concurrent classifications 
of the same person into various gender styles) were calculated. «,d revealed an impressive army of 
combinations. The most frequent configurations w«e: Family Man/Denial of Andvogyny (14.0%). Family 
Man/toner Androgyny (13.1%). LeadenDenial of Androgyny (10.3%). and Macho/Denial of Androgyny 
(10.3). (Full listing of the amfigurations is in Zucker, 1988.) 

SitnilMly to the results for the ouddl.-.g«J .nen. the findings indict. Ih« .Ithough women 
eould be cteified into concurrent v«ious Fenunine, gende,-congn»nt styles md gender-expmded 
(Androgenous or compromi^) styles, most were clsssifi-l « h.ving one congruent «.d one expmded style. 
No gender congruent style w„ odusively »s„ci..ed with . particuUr .xp»d«l style. Although 38% of the 71 
women cteified « Fenune were dso classified « denying «>y sens, of non-femininity, the rest of the Fenunes 
were cl»sifi«. .s «tp«iencing son,, sor, of g««ier «p«ded style. Fr»,uenci« of gender style configunttions 
(concurrott cl«sifictioos of the s.m. person into vnrious gender styte) were obUin«i for wom.n. The most 
frequent configuraUons were. Fenune/D.ni.1 of Androgyny (16.9%). F.mm./T«k Androgyny (14.7*), ™i 

Nurturer/lnner Andiogyny (11.8%). 

n,. n».ked impliction is th.t «lult men md women develop compta ».d individualiz^l 
ways of perceiving .h.ms.lves to be mainline and feminine. N»rly all of th. middle-ag^i r«pondents can 
.«,ily d«crib. ways in which they experience thems.lv.s as accq>Ubly feminine or m«»>ulin. in ways 
congruent wiU. U«ir sex. 11.. women s«m to rely subst-Uially on controlling that .pp.««« 
(r.fl«,»d in the Femme style); having "secured- their femininity, as it were, they «e comforuble with actions 
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and stances which they regard as more "masculine." Behaving in such masculine ways, however, does not make 
them feel unfeminine as long as they have a secure sense of gender-congruent style. Similarly, even when men 
loose muscular strength (which nearly all the men associated with masculinity), or occupational power, they 
anchor their sense of masculinity in their willingness to be there for their families, to provide as best they can. 
to keep concerns to themselves which might worry their wife or children, and to serve as "head" of family to 
the best of their ability. As long as he can feel he is. or has done this reasonably well, he can feel secure in his 
gender congruent identity. From that stance, he can "expand" into other arenas without feeling "umnanned." 

3. Parent-Child Dvad Congruence To continue our analysis of within-family congruence, each 
young adult child was compared with his or her own same-sex parent on the ways in which gender style was 
expressed. The sample for these analyses included only pairs where gender style ratings were available for both 
generations. As we did with the PRF-Andro scales, we wanted to assess the consequences of the young adult's 
movement along the life course. Thus, we examined parent^hild similarities in terms of three measures of the 
child's age: chronological age (21-25. and 26-31); maritol status (single vs. married); and parental status (no 
children vs. one or more children). The general expectation was that young adults would become more similar 
to their parents as they move into the kinds of adult family responsibilities that have shaped their parent's lives. 

Results are shown in Table 6-A for father-son dyads and Table 6-B for mother-daughter dyads. 
Results for all gender measures are shown, including the PRF Masculinity and Femininity scales and the eight 
gender style ratings. Table 6 reflects a summary of the analyses for all ten gender measures (two scales on the 
PRF-Andro and eight possible gender style categories). Because of our desire to assess similarity of particular 
parem-child pairs, paired T-Tests were used; we recognize the exploratory nature of using this test with bi- 
categorical variables (style was evident or not evident). In Table 6. = indicates that the parent and same-sex 
child did not differ significantly on the measure; S (D) indicates that the son (or daughter) was more likely to 
eodorse the style or be higher on the scale than the parent at .05 level of significance or better; s (d) indicates 
the same thing at a probability between .5 and .10. Similar notations are used to indicate where the father (F) 
or mother (M) are more likely to show the style. 
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Table 6 

DEVELOPMENT OF GENDER CONGRUENCE: 
PARENT-YOUNG ADULT SIMILARITY BY YOUNG ADULT AGE 



YOUNGEk OLDER 
AGE SINGLE NO KIDS AGE MARRIED PARENT 



6.A: FATHER/SON ^^^^ 

MEASURE /N* (22) (33) (38) (34) (21) (14) 

PRF-Masculinity » s S ^ 1 I 

PRF-Femininity = ss = = - - 

Gender Coppnient Styles 

Macho = s = 1 = 

Leader » » » ~ " Z 

Family F » « = = _ 

Gender Expanded Options 

Task Androgyny = = = ~ " ~ 

Inner Androgyny = » = I Z 

Denial of Androgyny = ss = s - - 

Gender Compromised Styles 

Non-stereotypic; Diminished s s s s = - 

Facade s s s s 

6.B: MOTHER/DAUGHTER (25) (27) (38) (33) (31) (20) 

PRF-Masculinity D D D I " I 

PRF-Femininity = = = = _ 

g^der Congruent Styles _ 

Femme = D = ~ ~ ~ 

Nuiturer D D = I " I 

Family d = = - " ~ 

Gender Expanded 

Task Androgyny « d = " " I 

Inner Androgyny = d - ~ ~ Z 

Denial of Androgyny = d = » - 

Qender Compromised 

Nonstereotypical; Diminished D D * _ = = 

Facade d D - " " " 



* N « number of parent-child dyads 

S,D,F « Son, Daughter, or Father more likely to have high score or style at p 
s,d = son or daughter more likely to have high score or style at p > . 10 
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Table 6 leveals several inteiesting patterns of parenKhild congn»cnce in the eight measures of 
gender used in this study. Tht "D's concentrated on the left side of the Uble seem to convey "differentiation" 
fh>m the mother. Dissimi'.«ity from the mother is evident oniy in the younger women, primarily when younger 
is measured by being ummrried or by younger chronological age (21-25). The more manure young women do 
not differ from their own mothers on any of the gender measui^s. This suggests that some of the apparent 
generational differences evident, particularly in studies utilizing college students, may be linked to 
developmental rather than social change issues. 

The pattern of similarity to one's own mother reflect, we believe (on the basis of familiarity 
with the interviews and personal experiences) two processes Probably most ftmdamenul is the daughter's 
movement into the social role of wife/partner, where she has linked her life structure to a chosen man. Most of 
these young women also hope. «>d intend, to become mothers. The patterns of behavior which seem to have 
worked for her parents in realizing these desires are evoked when she herself assumes the responsibilities as 
wife and mother. Psychologically, there are different dynamics with the husband and with the mother. When 
young women fall in love and select a man to marry, particularly in these times when marriage is not as socially 
mandated, they do so with great desire to do as much as they can to facilitate their husband's advancement and 
well-being, and they are likely to (consciously or miconsciously) use whatever patterns seemed to work for her 
parents-who have sustained an enduring marriage. In addition, most young women seem to focus on 
developing autonomy from the mother during their adolescent and younger adult years; if they have done so 
adequately, they can become like their mother without feeling absorbed or merged. Many of the older young 
adult wo^en described this tnmsition in relation with their mother, indicating how they deliberately felt they 
had to be. or act. differently from their mother in order to gain a «nse of their own identity; but that having 
done do. they could see the merits of their mother's position, and recognize their own similarity to their molher 
without feeling threatened. (See Frank. Ave.7. & Uman. 1988 for discussion of autonomy «.d relatedness 
between young adults and their parents in this sample.) 

In addition, we know from interviews with both generations that daughters influence their 
i«,thers. The middle-aged mothers described ways in which they had modified their assumptions about what 
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w« aecc8S«y or even desirable for feminine behavior, on the \mis of discussions with daughters and daughters- 
in-Uw and on observations of how these younger women m«uged their lives. Such influences probably are not 
reflected in the measures here, but are evident more in the ways in which these gene«l styles «e «»cted. h is 
dso important to point out that some mothers are watching their daughters and are intensely uncomfortable with 
what they regard as "unfeminine" behavior, because they fear it will threaten the sUbility of the marriage or 
jeopardizw! the emotional security of their grandchildren. 

When v/e examine the pattern for the father-son dyads in Table 6. the younger sons seem to be 
differentiating themselves from their own fathers by psychologically distimcing from gender issues generally, 
nus is most evident in the relatively small group of young adult men who report gender^ompromised styles, 
either Diminished Stereotypic Masculinity or F«:ade. Uese are young men who seem to be saying that the 
responsibilities of masculinity are too much for them; their interviews make it clear that they do not feel capable 
of assuming what they regard as the burdens of being a good provider and protector, and many of them to 
have fathers whom they regard as abusive. Masculine "strength" is seen as more brutalizing and intrusive than 
supportive, and they do not seem to have alternative, more positive images of masculinity. 

The young adult men who have married are very similar to their own fathers. From Table 4. 
we can note that the more masculine (higher M score) middle-aged fathers are likely to have sons who marry (in 
their 20s). indicating another family influence on the«. patterns of movement into adulthood. The married sons 
«e. however, even higher than their own fathers in the PRF Masculinity scale; this is congruent with the 
socioevolutionary models which posit that as a man moves into marriage (and even more, fatherhood). 

masculinity is emphasized (Gutmaim, 1987). 

Overall, the results from our summary Table 6 suggest that both younger sons and daughters 
differentiate from their ovm same-sex parent partly by redefining aspects of gender role behavior. These kinds 
of differentiation might suggest a -generation gap", or strong evidence of social change. However, the fact that 
the "gap" within family-dyads is no longer evident as the young person moves into «lult family loles (of 
marriage and parenthood) strongly supports a family development model of gender style. 
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V. SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 
A. Research Design 

The research reported here includes assessments of gender identity for a sample of middle-aged 
putots (aged 43-78) and their young adult daughters and sons (aged 21-31). All respondents are Caucasian 
Americans; the young adults attended public high school in "Paikville". an old broadly middle cl«« community 
in Midwest America. The families were selected for a larger study to represent the more sUble, family- 
centered, -tnuiitionar segment of contemporary American society. Two related studies were reported. Study I 
includes responses to the PRF-Andro self report measure of Masculinity and Femininity, utilizing 1 15 triads of 
mother, father, and young adult child (57 sons and 58 daughters). Study II reports coding schemes developed 
for peniomd interviews about gei^der. coding for gender-congruent, gender^xpanded. and gender-compromised 
ways of experiencing the psychosocial aspects of sexual difference. Gender style ratings are available for 134 
middle aged mothers. 105 middle aged fathers. 67 young adult daughters, and 66 young adult sons. The final 
analysis compared congnience between same-sex parent-child dyads on all ten measures of gender. 

B. Fmdings 

1. (jiender Stvles identified f »T Both Generations 

• Three major ways in which adults experience themselves as being gender congruent weie 
identified. Most men described their masculinity in terms of styles we summarized as Macho, 
Uader, or Family Man; most women described their femininity in terms of Femme, Nurturer, 
or Family Woman styles. The Femme style was most common for women in both generations; 
Family Man was most common for middle-aged men. and all three were equally conanon for 
young adult men. 

• Three options for acknowledging gender expansion or incongnience were identified, with 
similar styles for men and women. Approximately 30% of each group described Inner 
Androgyny; few of the young adults and about one-fifth of the middle-aged generation 
described Task Androgyny; and about one-third showed Denial of any non-congruent aspects of 
the self. 
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• Tvo fonns of gender compromLsed identity were evident. Diminished or Nonstereotypic 
mwculinity or femininity w«s described by less thui one-fifth of the middle-tged swnpk one- 
third of the young men, and over half of the young women. In addition, a very small 
minority (under 5%) of the middle-aged group and a small (c.15%) group of young adults 
indicated that their gender style was a Facade, 

2. fienerational Differences 

• The young adult generation was higher on self-ascribed masculinity and lower on self- 
ascribed femininity than the middle-aged women; the young adults are not significantly 
different from the middle-aged men. 

• The young adults show some evidence of having "degendered" tasks, so that performing 
personal and household maintenance, earning income, managing money, and automobile 
maintenance are not as linked to gender identity as they are for the parent generation. 

3, Cnnyruence Between Ge nerations Within ■ Family 

• Younger unmarried adult daughters differentiate themselves from their oxvn mothers on 
eight of the ten gender measures; daughters who are over 26. married, and/or parents do not 
differ from their own mothers on any of the gender measures. 

• Unmarried young aduh sons differentiate themselves from their own fathers by questioning 
their own masculinity in stereotypic terms, being more likely to define their masculinity as 
Macho and less likely to define it in terms of Family roles or Imier Androgyny, all of which 
suggest a more defensive posture of masculinity. Young men who have married are similar lo 
their own fathers on nine of the ten gender measures; they have higher Masculinity scores on 
the self-report measure. 
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C. Theoretical Implications 

1. [Models of Gender Develonment One of the interests of this research is in seeing how the 

fesults from these analyses fit or seem inconqpatible with various models describing the development of gender 
identity and patterns of family socialization. In particular, we wondered whether the widespread efforts to 
challenge the cultural definitions of masculinity and femininity would be refiwjted in something resembling a 
generation gap between parenli and their young adult children. 

The date do not offer much support for a cohort effects model of development. Rather, young 
adults seem to show ways of differentiating themselves from their own same-sex pwent, but this differentiation 
virtually disappears when the young person marries. While there is clear variability in the ways that the men 
and women in this study experience their own gender identity, their own children seem to follow whatever 
■family style* has been laid down. These patterns support the socioevolutionary model, which assumes that 
behaviors which are adaptive for family functioning are preserved and activated at the developroentally 
appropriate points in the life course. The results are also congruent with psychodynamic theories which 
poshilate that identification with the same-sex parent is a mark of mahire, adaptive behavior; and with social 
learning theories which describe the mechanisms through which behaviors might be acquired once the emotional 
identification specified by dynamic theory has been accomplished. 

2. Gender Expansion vs. 'Androgvnv' One of the issues which has emerged in discussions of 
gender style has been the concept of androgyny. Conceptually, androgyny is based on a model of two separate 
dimensions, "masculinity" and "femininity", along which each person can vary. The "androgynous" person 
presumably has an equal balance between the "masculine" and "feminine" components of the person (Heilbrun. 
1973; Jung, 1933/71). Bern (1974) did a great deal to enter this construct into the popular psychology 
vocabulary, though Gutmann used a similar term ("unisex") in his early descriptions of changes of later life 
(Gutmann, 1975). A great drjd of research over the past two decades has been directed at identifying 
characteristics of persons who are androgynous compared with those who are sex-typed (high on the gender- 
congruent measure and low on the other) or undifferentiated (low on both dimensions). 
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Wute we Ittve done tome mdy>es iismg ftuMwork (Angeliwio, 1990; Zucker, 1988), 
„fl«.i«. o. U.. 8«d« mtenriews »gg«u, U»t this i, no. ftc ok». useful mo*l. Excp. for *. «i»ority of 
y<»ng «hdu who m tavtoj obviou. difficult to comtog w terns wilh Iheir b«ic g«der, "rf who dmosi 

to «ta>it th.t bemg B»le or fen»ie \m «.y socW or p.ychologi<»l co.»,»«K.s. U» m« «Ki women ta 
Ibis «udy « ^ rtoul the w.y« to which they experieKe Ihenuidves pHu-lily in terms of their geuder- 
«„gn«.. sty^Their first .xp«i.«e of self tas to do with how they deal wilh th«r own msleoess or 
f.m.I«>ess. TV persons repres«.t»l here have develop-! v«i«l w.ys of recognising thenselve. « -m^culin.- 
or -femintoe-. but the u«lertytog theme is how much «.d how comfortnbly they M snd bdutv. in wsys 
which they heUeve ». congnient with their sex. The primsey of this sense of sex<ongn«nt g«id.r mAes good 
sense in terms of cognitive-schem. th«,ri.s. such .s Ih.. describ«) by De«.x md her colleegues 0^% & 
Kites. 1987). She obse,v«i U»t c«egoriation his«) upon sex is one of the e«1iest cognitive Kcomplishments 
(dong with recogniing other dimensions for ouegoriMg objects), «.d r«n.ins . powerful orgsniling principle 
tt„oughou. life. TTe prim«y of sex^gruen, perceptions .bout flte self .Iso mAes sense psychodyn.mic.lly, 
smce we need to d«l with the redili«> imposed by differing rq-roductive potentials, hoimones, .ggressive 

potentid, fkntusies, md socisl-stimulus v.1ue. 

We «g»e lh.t this sex-congnient s«.se of gmder forms the bBis for «idtog (or rejecting) ».y 
mterests, behavior, «c. which are associate! with the -other" gender. Recogniang a desire to propensity to 
.o.f™.t criUci«n by direct challenge is typically experience, as gender^finning by males because it affirms 
a very cor. aspect of masculinity; women who ,«=ogni« the "same- prop«.sity in «h««selve. generally feel 
ambivalent about it, and may control the desire in order to remain gender^ngmen. or act on the desire to 
order to demonstrate that they are not limited by their gender. In «,y ev«,., such actions are not neutral. 
Similarly, mdividuals m not regarded as sexlejs -persons" by others. 

Tb, -same- behavior will be evduated, and responded to, by others to terms of the sex and 
plumed ,«».« of the actor. TTus, it seems unredistic ^ unreasonable to think to term, of --.r rogyny", 
•unisex- or -geoder-free- realities, lite deg,« to which bdtaviors and evaluations of behaviors .re linked to 
gender certainly varies, betwea, persons and probably by historical period and colmre; to this sampte, «..lyses 
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indiciue tlut the older middle-aged men are relatively -gender sensitive- and the older, upper sUtus women are 
relatively -gender tiwiscendeot- (Huyck. 1991b). However, the basic template for personal awareness and 
social interacticms remains gendered. 

D. Clinical Implications 

1. p ivyr«itv in Gender Styles The ratings based on interviews about gender make it clear that 
adults develop varied ways of defining themselves as appropriately masculine or feminine. While 
acknowledging media stereotypes, they are not necessarily coerced by them. This is a positive sign, since it 
means that we can help persons identify the diverse ways in which 'oiey can be. and are. gender-congruent. 
From this base of security, it seems easier to acknowledge aspects of the self which are not congruent with 
personal or stereotypic gender, and to take pleasure in those expansions. 

2. Family Patterning of Gender The results suggest that "the apple doesn't fall far from the 
tree" and that protestations of marked differences in gender style may refl^.. efforts to differentiate from the 
parent in order to mature. Thus, counselors should not be beguiled into automatically accepting the report of 
conflict linked to gender roles without examining the underlying issues of autonomy which may be played out in 
this .socially-accepuble form. Personal and familial modifications seem to occur by mutual influence within 
more mature family systems, evolving revised but familiar ways of expressing masculinity and femininity. 

£. Research Implications 

We need to re-emphasize that the important distinctions between socioevolutionary patterns and 

cohort influences can only be addressed fully with cross-sequential, cross-cultural research. 

Any research on gender should assume that gender-congruent styles are primary, and explore 
the variety of styles evident. Gender is a multidimensional phenomena, difficult to capture in any single scale 
or even set of ratings. The patterns and prevalence of various pattern, should be explored in groups which 
differ from the current ones in terms of age. mariul and family history, sexual orienUtion. ethnicity, and other 
characteristics which may well influence gender development over the life course. 
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